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Bro. S. F. ‘Trego, of Swedona, Ills., 
was married on Oct. 4th. The fortunate 
bride’s name was Miss Emma Ninrich, of 
Cable, Ills. We offer our very best wishes 
to the happy couple, and trust that their 
new *“‘ hive’? may ever be filled with the 
“honey ’’ of contentment and plenty. We 
haven’t the least doubt that the new 
‘“queen’’ will prove all that Bro. Trego’s 
heart could wish for—a real golden queen; 
that is, worth her weight in gold. 


>_——e 


Vhe Atchley Family — and that 
means 10 in all—are shown in a beautiful 
full-page engraving in Gleanings for Oct. 
ist. There are Bro. and Sister Atchley, 
and the eight children, viz.: Willie, Char- 
lie, Leah, Ives, Rosa, Amanda, Napoleon, 
and the two-months’ baby—Thomas York 
Atchley. We haven't heard whether or 
not that *‘ latest edition ’’ is intended asa 
compliment to Thomas G. Newman and our- 
selves; but if it is, we fear the young man 
will never Mave any reason to be proud of 
the middle section of his name. However, 

_we'll try hard not to disgrace our little 
namesake, if such it be. 

Accompanying the family picture is a 
description of it and ‘the largest queen- 
rearing establishment in the world,’’ where 
5,000 queen-bees have been reared this year. 


CHICAGO, ILL., OCT. 19, 1893. 





——— 


NO. 16. 


Bro. W. A. Pryal, of North Temes- 
cal, Calif., has recently suffered a very 
great bereavement in the death of a lovely 
sister, Lily, just past her 20th year. She 
died on Sept. 26th, after about a month’s 
illness of typhoid fever, with complications 
of bronchitis and pneumonia, and finally 
pleurisy. Miss Lily was an_ excellent 
teacher in the public schools, having done 
work in the school-room worthy of a vet- 
eran. She was not only a favorite in 
school, but was dearly beloved by all who 
met her. Like all the Pryal family, she 
had been reared in the Christian faith, 
which she lived up to in an exemplary man- 
ner; and her death showed how a person 
could suffer courageously and uncomplain- 
ingly. 

Our sincerest sympathy goes out to Bro. 
Pryal and all the bereaved family, in their 
sad affliction ; for, 

*Tis hard to part with loved ones— 
With those we bold most dear; 


But some day we shall meet them, 
Where's not a pain or tear. 


North American Convention. 
Well, the grandest convention of the 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 
ever held, is now a thing of the past, but it 
will not soon be forgotten by any of those 
who were fortunate enough to be present. 
We had leoked forward to an exceedingly 
enjoyable time, and were not disappointed 
in the least, but, rather, were delighted be- 
yond expression, at the thoroughly happy 
time everybody seemed to be having. The 
greatest harmony and good feeling pre- 
vailed during every session, and all, for the 
time being, appeared to consider themselves 
members of one big, ‘‘ sweet’ family. 

We expect within a week or two to begin 
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publishing the full report in the Bex Jour- 
NAL, and then all of our readers will learn 
just what was done; but thinking that 
those who could not be present would like 
to know just a little about it in advance of 
the regular report, we thought we would 
offer a few comments this week. 

In the first place, there were over 225 per- 
sons present; more than 50 of them were 
ladies, one of whom, at least, according to 
Dr. Miller, was ‘‘nice.”” She was from 
Maine—the only one present from that 
State. We thought al the ladies there were 
‘*nice,’’ but then of course may be in this 
case we ‘‘don’t know,” instead of Dr. 
Miller. 

The happiest bee-man in all the conven- 
tion seemed to be Bro. Aikin from Colorado. 
He had come on a little in advance of the 
meeting, skipped off to Kentucky—the 
State noted for its fine horses and charming 
women—and returned to the convention 
with his bride. So there were at least two 
Aikin (aching) hearts there that beat asa 
very happy one. (Bro. and Sister Aikin 
can skip this paragraph.) 

The next apparently most satisfied mem- 
ber was Dr. Mason. We'll not attempt to 
describe the good time that he seemed to 
be having. We were glad Mrs. Mason came 
along to look after the Doctor. He'll stand 
watching—yes, and occasionally he sat 
watching—the proceedings. 

Bro. Newman, although scarcely able to 
be present, was there, arid plead most earn- 
estly for the ‘‘ Langstroth Fund.” He de- 
scribed Father L.’s pitiful condition most 
sympathetically, and urged the convention 
todo something handsome for American 
Apiculture’s Grand Old Man, by way of a 
collection, and 350 was quickly secured. 


Bro. Holtermann, editor of the Canadian 
Bee Journal, was constantly at work taking 
the report of the proceedings. 

Bro. Benton was kept pretty busy taking 
the names of members, and reading the 
essays of absentees, as well as taking notes 
of the meeting. 

Master Ralph Benton was also there with 
his bewitching curls; and Huber Root was 
present, each of whom paid their member- 
ship fee of $1.00 like a little man. Several 
other children were there also, among them 
being Louis Dadant, son of Bro. C. P. Da- 
dant, and also Miss Zoe Benton. 

Prof. Cook was present the first day, 
though it took a good deal of effort to take 





him from his college work in Michigan. We 
wouldn’t have missed seeing him for a 
good deal, as next month he goes perma- 
nently to California, and then there would 
be no knowing when we, or any one else in 
this region, would have the opportunity of 
meeting him. California’s great gain, and 
also the Professor's, we feel will be our 
irreparable loss. But then, the good Pro- 
fessor promised to let us hear from him 
frequently, so we presume we shall have to 
let him go, though it doesn’t seem right. 


Mr. J. W. Pender, a representative of a 
large bee-keepers’ society in New South 
Wales, Australia, honored the convention 
with his presence, and delivered a most 
pleasing address. He was afterward elected 
an honorary member. 

Dr. Miller—well, you all know him. He’s 
just the same as ever—always happy, lively 
and witty. He gave two readings that just 
kept the convention roaring with laughter. 
We shouldn’t wonder if the hotel folks 
found a good supply of buttons on the floor 
after the convention left. 

St. Joseph, Mo., was selected as the place 
for holding the next meeting,in 1894; and 
Bro. E. T. Abbott, who lives there, was 
elected President; for Vice-President, Bro. 
O. L. Hershiser, of New York; and Bro. 
Benton and the writer were respectively 
re-elected Secretary and Treasurer. 


Bro. W.R. Graham and Mrs. Sallie E. 
Sherman, both of Texas, were there, as well 
asone or two from California and other 
far-away States. It was indeed a very 
representative gathering. 

Professors C. V. Riley and H. W. Wiley 
were in attendance part of the time, both 
of whom spoke briefly but very entertain- 
ingly. When Prof. Wiley had finished his 
address, Pres. Miller introduced him to 
Bro. Newman, which had the appearance 
of a complete reconciliation, and final ces- 
sation of hostilities. This little scene 
caused a wonderful demonstration of en- 
thusiasm on the part of the members of 
the convention, and for some moments 
there was great applause. 

After holding three sessions each day, on 
Wednesday and Thursday, the convention 
adjourned to gather around the Honey Ex- 
hibit on the World’s Fair Grounds, at |” 
o’clock on Friday. And thus ended perhaps 
the best, and certainly the largest and most 
glorious, meeting of bee-keepers upon this 
continent. 
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Nebraska State Fair Notes.— 
The apiarian department this year was the 
“ greatest eye-opener on the Fair Grounds.” 
Bro. E. Whitcomb, who has had charge of 
the display for the past eight years, was 
again at the head, which assured success 
from the start. The building containing 
the apiarian exhibits has been enlarged, 
and now consists of four moderate sized 
wings, each being provided with a table 
running along the wall, protected by a 
railing, shelving and wall space. The cen- 
ter of the building contains a large open 
space in which a great pyramid of shelving 
reaches almost to the ceiling. The table 
space and pyramid hold honey and honey 
products, together with colonies of bees, 
apiarian implements, beeswax in all forms 
of manufacture, while the wall space is a 
veritable herbarium of honey-plants. 


Mr. E. Kretchmer, of Iowa, had a large 
display of honey and implements. He 
showed a unique sign which reads: ‘‘ Nr- 
BRASKA STATE Farr.”” The sign was com- 
menced by human hauds, and the bees did 
the rest. It is simply a big stencil-plate 
made of board, the letters being filled in 
neatly by the bees with comb honey, and 
the whole is framed and enclosed behind 
glass. The whole thing was then placed in 
the exhibit where all persons entering the 
hall could read in letters of temptingly 
delicious honey—‘‘ Nebraska State Fair.’’ 
Mr. K. had 149 samples of bee - supplies 
in the exhibit; also Italian bees. He also 
showed a case of 28 samples of beeswax 
which he has been 10 years in collecting. 
They represent 15 foreign countries and 13 
States of the United States. The object is 
to show the quality of the grain of the wax, 
which, in this collection, stands in favor of 
Nebraska and Iowa samples. 


Thos. Johnson, of Iowa, had 12 colonies 
of bees representing 5 varieties—Albino, 
Golden Italian, Carniolan and Cyprian and 
Holy Land; also a display of honey-plants 
from Guthrie county, Iowa, of about 100 
kinds, which constitute two-thirds of the 
honey-plants in that county. Mr. Johnson 
captured the first premium on bees. 


August Davidson, of Nebraska, exhibited 
a large herbarium of honey-plants, ex- 
tracted and comb honey, wax, 3 observa- 
tory hives with bees —blacks, pure Italians 
and hybrids. He also showed an ancient 
drink, metheglin, on which he took first 
premium. 





Messrs. Stilson & Sons exhibited bee- 
supplies and honey. They also had a 3- 
quart jar of pure fruit-blossom honey, and 
an uncapping box of their own invention, 
which is said to be a very handy and com- 
plete arrangement. They took first pre- 
mium on their display of apiarian supplies. 

Mrs. E. Whitcomb exhibited a beautiful 
display of beeswax, consisting of lettering, 
a wreath, cross, robe and flowers, ears of 
corn, two statues, ‘‘ The Angel at Prayer,’’ 
and ‘‘The Compulsory Prayer,” the latter 
being copies of the famous statues, all the 
pieces being made of beeswax, which was 
so perfect and natural in its execution that 
only skilled artists could guess the material 
to be beeswax. Mrs. W., of course, earried 
off the first premium on her handiwork in 
wax. 

Many curious designs in comb honey 
were shown, which the bees had helped to 
complete. A jar was filled in the shape of 
a cross by the pattern being given the bees 
to start with. 

A rare collection of foreign honey, gath- 
ered by Messrs. Whitcomb and White, con- 
tained specimens from nearly every country 
on the globe, including rose honey from 
Greece, orange honey from Italy, cleome 
or Rocky Mountain bee-plant honey from 
Colorado, Scottish heather honey, and 
honey from Siberia, Russia and England. 
All the bee-men- united in declaring the 
foreign honey inferior to American. 

Thomas Dobson showed some luscious 
cake and candy sweetened with honey. 

Wm. James had a fine exhibit of bees 
and honey. John Lee and Sam Barrett 
were also on hand with a display. 

Chas White was awarded the first pre- 
mium on his section press and foundation 
fastener; and also to Messrs. Stilson & 
Sons, for their uncapping-box and apiary 
wheelbarrow. 


At the election of officers of the Nebraska 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association, whose con- 
vention was held during the Fair, Mr. E. 
Whitcomb was re-elected President; Mrs. 
J.N. Heater Vice-President; and Mr. L. D. 
Stilson Secretary and Treasurer, for the 
ensuing two years. 

The Nebraska bee-keepers think that they 
have arrangements under way whereby 
they will secure an experiment apiary in 
connection with the farm department of 
the State University. 

The season just passed has been an ex- 
ceptionally hard one for our bee-keepers in 
Nebraska, but the showing in this depart- 
ment at the State Fair was never better. 
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No.52.—HON.J.M.HAMBAUGH. 





In order that our ‘‘album volumes ” 
of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL this 
year may be as complete as possible, and 
especially contain the pictures and life 
sketches of those answering Queries, it 
is necessary to repeat the biographies of 
some who have before been presented in 
these columns within the past two or 
three years. But that will not make 
this department any the less interesting, 
as in cases where there is a seemingly 
needless repetition, the characters are 
so interesting that no apology for their 
oft-appearing need be given. Among 
those thus presented have been Dr. 
Mason, G. M. Doolittle, Hon. Geo. E. 
Hilton, Hon. R. L. Taylor, and others— 
all grand, good men, whose biographies 
will ever bear repeating and their good 
examples all worthy of imitation. 


This week, then, we call attention to 
another, the Hon. J. M. Hambaugh, the 
wide-awake President of the Illinois Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, and an ex-member 
of the Legislature of his native State. 
He has ever championed measures look- 
ing toward the advancement of the 
interest of bee-keepers, as well as the 
State at large. In him we have found a 
true friend, and are now glad to have 
the opportunity to express our respect 
and esteem for him. 

The subjoined account of his life, 
which was furnished by ‘‘A Friend,” 
will be found entertaining, and, no 
doubt, very helpful : 


Hon. Jos. M. Hambaugh was born in 
Versailles,, Brown county, Ills., on July 
16, 1846, and with the exception of 





about one year spent in Keokuk, Iowa, 
and two years in Mt. Sterling, Ills., he 
has ever since resided on the old farm 
where his eyes first opened to the light 
of day. Part of this farm was pre- 
empted by his father, Hon. Stephen D. 
Hambaugh, in 1828, he being one of 
the first settlers of the country. 


Jos. M. is the youngest of seven chil- 
dren, and has two brothers and one sis- 
ter still living. He received only a 
common-school education, but has added 
much to his stock of knowledge by judi- 
cious reading and study since leaving 
school. 

Although his father before him kept 
bees, and he may have inherited a liking 
for the little insect and the product of 
the hive, it was not until the year 1881 
thst his interest in progressive apicul- 
ture began to develop in earnest. About 
this time, as a former writer has put it, 
‘*a little circumstance led him to an in- 
vestigation, and that investigation was 
a ray of light shed upon a new field of 
labor, grand and beautiful beyond de- 
scription. 


‘*It was in the Fall of 1881, that, 
chancing to step into the grocery-house 
of J. A. Givins, in Mt. Sterling, he dis- 
covered a huge pyramid of beautiful 
white clover honey, put up in one and 
two pound sections, and upon inquiry he 
found they had been produced by a 
citizen of his own county, by the name 
of Dunbar. This was an eye-opener to 
him. He immediately sought an inter- 
view with Mr. Dunbar, and _ learned 
something of his methods, but soon 
found that in order to be a successful! 
honey-producer one must study the art. 


‘* About this time he read A. I. Root’s 
advertisement in an agricultural paper, 
and sent for his catalogue of bee-sup- 
plies, and this led to a purchase of his 
‘** A, B,C in Bee-Culture,” followed by 
Cook’s ‘‘ Manual of the Apiary,” Dzier- 
zon’s ‘*Rational Bee - Keeping,” and 
many other works of note, and it was 
after a careful perusal of these works 
that he ventured on modern improved 
methods. 


‘*The following Spring found him 
transferring his bees from the box-hives 
to 8-frame hives of an original simplicity 
pattern. This proved quite an expen- 
sive experiment to him. That season 
the increase was from 8 colonies, spring 
count, to about 21 colonies, and the 
spring of 1898 found him with 17 colo- 
nies, two of which sent out no swarms, 
and from the remaining 15 colonies he 
hived 43 swarms of bees, coming through 
the season with a grand total of 60 colo- 
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nies of bees, and about 200 pounds of 
honey. 


‘‘Subsequent investigations, and this 
\ittle piece of experience, led him to the 
adoption of a hive of larger capacity, 
and the following spring found him 
equipped with buzz-saws and other ap- 
propriate machinery for accurate work, 
anda large lot of 10-frame simplicity 
hives, having frames 17% by 914; and 
now came an interesting feature in his 
experience: 
bars of the frames in the old 8-frame 
hives were all too long, and had to be 
trimmed ere they would go into the new 








JOS. M. HAMBAUGH. 


hives. Each and every colony had to be 
carried into the honey-room, and as they 
were transferred, every comb, bees and 
all, had to be inverted into a frame-work 
prepared for this purpose, and the ends 
clipped with a tenon saw, in order to 
make a uniform frame throughout the 
yard. 

‘*Mr. Hambaugh now began his work 
as an apiarist in earnest, but as a comb- 
honey producer he could never solve the 
increase problem, and not until frequent 
communications and visits to the Da- 
dants, and noting their success as ex- 
tracted-honey producers, did he become 
convinced of the feasibility of their 
ideas and plans, which he still adheres 





It was found that the top- | 





to, believing them to be the most eco- 
nomical, simple, and, when strictly fol- 
lowed, sure to be rewarded with a 
greater degree of success, financially, 
than any other method extant. 


‘“*Mr. Hambaugh handles about an 
equal number of simplicity and Dadant 
hives, and he gives a decided preference 
to the Dadant hive for extracting pur- 
poses. His success as a honey-producer 
is well known throughout the country.” 

Mr. Hambaugh was married on Oct. 
26, 1869, to Miss Josephine Shamp, of 
Edina, Knox Co., Mo., who died June 
16, 1872, leaving an infant but six 
hours old. A sincere affection existed 
between himself and wife, and her un- 
timely taking off was a severe blow, 
from which he was long in rallying. 

On Feb. 29, 1879, he was married, 
for the second time, to Miss Frances A. 
Cullinan, of Mt. Sterling, Ills. Five 
children have blessed this union, and all 
are living but one infant. 

Mr. H. follows farming and stock-rais- 
ing in connection with bee-keeping, and 
lately has added dairying; so it would 
seem that he is doing his share toward 
making this land of ours to ‘*‘ flow with 
milk and honey.” 

He has always taken an active part in 
society work, and is a member of the 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion ; the Bee-Keepers’ Union; and has 
been Secretary, and is now President of 
the Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion. In the latter capacity he was ap- 
pointed, in connection with its Secretary, 
Mr. Jas. A. Stone, to superintend the 
Illinois apiarian exhibit at the Colum- 
bian Exposition ; and as to bow well he 
has performed his duties while in this 
position, let the thousands testify, who 
have witnessed the unique Illinois api- 
arian exhibit at the great World’s Fair. 

In May, 1890, Mr. Hambaugh was 
chosen to represent his District in the 
Legislature. During his term he labored 
incessantly not only for the rights and 
privileges of apiarists, but for agricul- 
turists and horticulturists as well—in 
fact, for the general weal—and did more 
to dispel the gross ignorance that blinds 
a large per cent. of the latter class to 
their own interests than any man who 
ever went from this District—or, per- 
haps, any District of his State. Among 
other important measures, which space 
forbids me to mention, he originated the 
** Spraying Bill,” which was calculated 
to protect apiarists from having their 
bees poisoned by the injudicious spray- 
ing of fruit-trees. This bill passed the 
House, but there being no ‘‘ Hambaugh” 
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in the Senate to work for its passage, it 
was laid upon the table by that honor- 
able body, and remains ‘‘ tabled” still, 
so far as anyone knows. He also 
secured an appropriation for the annual 
publication of the Report of the Illinois 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association. In this 
we have no precedent, I believe, in the 
United States. His record while in the 
Legislature, will stand as a bright mon- 
ument to his memory in years to come, 
and may be the means of sounding his 
name and praises in other lands than 
ours. 

Mr. Hambaugh is an occasional con- 
tributor to the different bee-periodicals, 
in which Gleanings and the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL have been generally fa- 
vored. It is to be regretted that his 
numerous cares will not permit him to 
write more, but he has been working, 
and the bee-keeping fraternity may hear 
from him more frequently hereafter. 

Politically—and, by the way, our 
friend is something of a politician—he 
affiliates with the Democratic party, but 
is at heart a ‘‘ prohibitionist” in the 
strictest sense of the term. He does not 
use tobacco in any form, is strictly moral 
in his habits, and earnestly devoted to 
his wife and children, and to his home. 

A FRIEND. 


GENERAL QUESTIONS. 


In this department will be answered those 
questions needing IMMEDIATE attention, and 
such as are not of sufficient special interest to 
require replies from the 20 or more apiarists 
who help to make “ Queries and Replies”’ so 
interesting on another page. In the main, it 
will contain questions and answers upon mat- 
ters that particularly interest beginners.—ED. 








Old Foundation—Partial Sections. 


I read in Gleanings of a man in Penn- 
sylvania having old foundation, and 
wishing to know how to make it fit for 
use. Is not foundation placed in sec- 
tions that are not used, good to put on 
next season? I have quite a good many 
with full sheets, some partly drawn, and 
some untouched. I also have several 
unfilled sections that I intend extract- 
ing, and placing on next season, as I 
read they can be used that way. If they 
can, I should think foundation could 
also. Is it necessary to put the sections 
back on the hive to have them cleaned, 
after extracting ? C. N. WHALING. 

Joy, N. Y. 


ANSWER.—Among those who have 








tried it, there is probably no difference 
of opinion as to the value of foundation 
that has been on the hive the previous 
year, and left untouched by the bees. 
While the bees will generally use it, they 
will not use it so readily as fresh foun- 
dation. 

As to sections partly drawn out and 
left over to the next season, there is a 
wide difference of opinion. Some think 
they are only fit to be melted up. Others 
go to the other extreme, and think they 
are worth very much more than sections 
filled with fresh foundation. We are 
somewhat inclined to the latter view, 
and if the sections are clean we would 
not hesitate to use them over again. 
But we should not want to put on such 
sections without knowing that they had 
been thoroughly cleaned out by the bees. 
For if a last,year’s section should be put 
on this year right in the busy storing 
time, and particles of granulated honey 
should be present, it is possible the bees 
would go on filling up with fresh honey 
without cleaning out the old granulated 
honey, and thus the new would be in- 
jured by the old. 

No, itis not necessary that the sec- 
tions should be put on the hive to be 
cleaned out after extracting, but it is 
decidedly necessary that they be put 
somewhere for the bees to clean out. 
They’ll make surer work of it off the 
hive than on. Put your supers of sec- 
tions somewhere where the bees can 
visit them, protecting them from rain, 
and allow very small entrances so that 
only two or three bees can pass at a 
time. If you allow too free access, the 
bees will tear the combs to pieces. ° 


~_— <> 


Bees Opening Brood-Cells. 


On page 301, in answer to my query 
regarding opening brood-cells, you ask 
if I am ‘* poking fun at you.” Emphatic- 
ally, no! I asked the question in all 
earnestness. No, there is no ‘ possible 
mistake ”’—it is of daily occurrence. I 
have an observatory hive in which I find 
the operation going on daily. If I were 
not an amateur in the profession, | 
should take the ground that the bees 
know what larve have been provided 
sufficient food when sealed over, and 
open and feed those that have run short 
of supplies. I have been in hopes some 
of the professionals could or would 
throw some light on this question. 

H. C. FInney. 

Council Grove, Kans. 





ANSWER.—We can only say that it is 
something new to us to hear of bees un- 
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capping brood to do over the work that 
was insufficiently done; but as you say 
there is no possible mistake, we have no 
desire to dispute your word. If a colony 
of your bees could be seen in active 
operation among the exhibits at the 
World’s Fair, we are very sure it would 
secure the attention of all visiting bee- 
keepers. 










Sawdust Cushions —Feeding Bees,Etc. 


My 25 colonies returned 30 per cent. 
on the investment this year. The spring 
was late, and all summer dry, otherwise 
they would have doubled the above. I 
would like a little information through 
the BEE JOURNAL. 

1. Will dry sawdust or fine shavings 
answer the same purpose as chaff to fill 
chaff cushions ? 

2. How much granulated sugar will it 
take to equal a pound of extracted honey 
to feed bees ? 

3. My queen ceased laying by the last 
of August—I presume in consequence of 
the drouth. In what condition will that 
leave my colonies by the opening of 
spring ? H. F. REeEs. 

Wadsworth, Ohio, Sept. 22, 1893. 


ANSWERS.—1. Yes, although good 
chaff is generally preferred. 


2. Five pounds of sugar with two 
pounds of water will make a good syrup. 
According to that, 5/7 of a pound of 
granulated sugar will equa! a pound of 
extracted honey. 

3. Probably the majority would say 
that they will not bein as good condition 
as though the colony had more young 
bees in the spring. Still, there is one 
com pensation—the bees have nothing to 
do, and bees don’t grow old so fast when 
idle. 
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Capons and Caponizing, by 
Edward Warren Sawyer, M. D., Fanny 
Field, and others. It shows in clear 
language and illustrations all about 
caponizing fowls; and thus how to 
make the most money in poultry-raising. 
Every poultry-keeper should have it. 
Price, postpaid, 30 cents; or clubbed 
with BEE JouRNAL one year, for $1.10. 





A Binder for holding a year’s num- 
bers of the Bre JouRNAL we mail for 
only 50 cents; or clubbed with the 
JOURNAL for $1.40. 


CONDUCTED BY 


Mrs. Jennie Atchley, 


BEeViLLe, Texas. 





Ranch Life in Texas. 





Friends, when you come to see us now, 
you will find us about three miles north 
of the little city of Beeville. For the 
second time in my life we are living on a 
ranch with the bees. We are snugly 
arranged, though. We have plenty of 
water, and a wind-mill to draw it; a 
nice little orchard, and everything 
handy ; but our houses are a bunch of 
little ranch cabins, but, as there is no 
cold weather here, good houses are not 
so necessary. 


This is a thinly settled country. and 
one can pick places here where it is ten 
miles to any house or timber, and on 
one of these places I shall place my 
queen-yard next year. 

This is a very healthy country, al- 
though my 10-year-old boy is sick with 
typhoid fever, and it is while I am sit- 
ting up nights by his bedside, that I 
write these lines. However, he was 
sick, or complaining, before we came 
here. 

While we are nearly three miles from 
the post-office, still I can drive it in less 
than 30 minutes in a buggy, as the 
roads are very good here al! the time. 
While this county has not hada good 
rain since last May, grass is green, and 
stock is doing well. We are about 45 
miles from the coast, and we are in the 
line or reach of the trade winds, and the 
pure air seems to feed vegetation, and 
the flowers, I am told, always yield 
honey. It rains but little here from 
May until August, as a rule, and the 
climate seems about like the coast coun- 
try of Southern California, only it does 
not get nearly so cold here in winter. 

This is said to be a fine place to benefit 
weak lungs, and like affections, but one 
accustomed to a thickly settled country 





is likely to become dissatisfied, for there 
are but few neighbors out from the little 
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towns. ButI rather admire living on a 
ranch, for I can then sing or hollow as 
loud as I choose, and it disturbs no one ; 
and, then, we are not bothered with peo- 
ple all day long hollowing out, ‘* Rob- 
bing!” When we lived on the public 
highway almost every one that came 
along would hollow ‘‘ Robbing !” as they 
thought that ‘‘robbing” was all there 
was to do to bees, and several remarked 
that our bees would not do any good for 
we worked with them too much, etc. 

Now, as some have been asking ques- 
tions lately, I have written this article 
and given all the information in a 
bundle. 
mAs nearly as I can remember, there 
were some letters of inquiry lost in my 
moving, and J have thought of all I 
could, and hope those who ask the ques- 
tions will excuse me if I have not an- 
swered in fnill. 

Oh, yes, I remember one more ques- 
tion. Bees begin to swarm here about 
Feb. 15th to March Ist, and some 
swarms issue al) through the season. 
Then the bees take another general 
spree about Sept. 15th. Our first honey 
here at this place is from black chap- 
peral; next, white chapperal — both 
bloom in January; then fruit bloom, 
and catclaw blooms in May. Mesquite 
blooms after every rain during the en- 
tire year, December and January ex- 
cepted. Yes, the honey is very fine. 

Willie went out and bought one load 
of bees since we came, at $1.25 per 
colony; and we transferred them, tak- 
ing about 40 pounds of nice white comb 
honey from one colony. The others 
were moderately heavy. Iam told that 
where there is timber on the rivers here, 
the woods are full of bees. 

Friends, after I am here awhile, I will 
tell you all about Bee county. We only 
know the road to town and back now, 
but we mean to explore the county soon. 

JENNIE ATCHLEY. 





Method of Rearing Queen-Bees. 


Mrs. ATcHLEyY:—I send you my 
method of queen-rearing. I don’t want 
to advise old and experienced bee-keep- 
ers, but I am always glad to tell any one 
bow I do things, and then they can do 
just as they like about accepting them. 

I first select one of my strongest colo- 
nies, and I make it queenless. I then 
remove all combs containing unsealed 
larve, and put empty frames, or frames 
of honey, in their place, leaving room 
for a special frame in the center. This 
latter frame has two cross-bars the same 





width, and running parallel with the 
bottom-bar. 

On under side of the two middle bars 
I attach the Doolittle cell-cups. In each 
cup I put an egg about 24 hours’ old, 
and sufficient royal jelly for about 12 to 
15 hours, when the bees will take care 
of them. 

The cells, when about ready to hatch, 
I place in a spiral protector, and put 
them into queenless colonies or nuclei, 
etc. The best part of this plan is, that 
the whole force of nurse-bees having no 
larve to take care of, will devote their 
whole time to supplying the queen-cells, 
and by making the cells quite large, | 
always get large, fine, plump and well- 
developed queens. 

I have reared 40 fine queens in one 
colony by my method. 


Plainview, Nebr. J: F. Hecur. 





Drones Touched by the Mating. 


Being a queen-breeder, and interested 
in a sure and safe way to mate my 
queens, I have this year been experi- 
menting as to what I could do to deter- 
mine whether or not the drones were 
touched by the mating as well as the 
workers, etc. 

I had some fine Italian queens mated 
with black drones—I mean queens that 
were yellow all over; then I had a sis- 
ter tosuch queen mated with a drone 
yellow all over. I also clipped the wing 
of a third virgin sister, and mated a 
thorough black queen with an Italian 
drone. Now for results: 

The yellow-all-over queen mated toa 
black drone shows a part of her drones 
black, or nearly so, some one and some 
two banded, and some yellow all over. 


The black queen mated to an Italian 
drone shows nearly all black drones, 
but occasionally one with a slight yellow 
band. 

The drones from the clipped virgin 
are all solid yellow; also those from the 
yellow queen mated to the yellow drone 
produce all yellow drones. 

Now I am fast coming to a conclusion 
that drones also are touched by the 
mating. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 





Honey as Food and Medicine is 
just the thing so help sell honey, as it shows 
the various ways in which honey may be 
used as a food and as a medicine. Try 100 
copies ef it, and see what good ‘sales 
men’’ they are. See the third page of this 
number of the Ber Journat for description 
and prices. 
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Bees Affected with the Diarrhea 
While in the Cellar. 


Query 893.—What should you do when you | 
find a colony affected with the diarrhea in the 


cellar, and it was too early or too cold to give 
them a cleansing flight by removing them 
temporarily from the cellar ?—Nebr. 


We wait.—DADANT & Son. 
Nothing.—J. H. LARRABEE. 
Nothing.—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 
Let them alone.—P. H. ELwoop. 


I would try moving it to a warm room 
some evening.—EUGENE SECOoR. 


Give plenty of air to the hive, and let 
them alone.—G. M. DOooLiTrLe. 


Try to be more cautious so that the 
experience would not be repeated.—A. 
J. Cook, 


I do not know. I would not put them 
in the cellar, to begin with.—EmERson 
T. ABBOTT. 


Let it alone, and look to the condition 
of the cellar, and change what might be 
wrong with it.—A. B. Mason. 


I should Jet them severely alone, until 
a day arrived when they could safely be 
given a cleansing flight.—W.M. BARNuM. 


I should let them severely alone; or, 
if I did anything, I should put them out 
and let them ‘‘ gang their ain gait.”—J. 
E. Ponp. 


Nothing, except to have the hive wide 
open at the bottom, and to keep the 
temperature well up—to 45°, or higher. 
—R. L. TAYLor. 


Warm up the cellar with a fire. Some 
one has suggested peppermint dropped 
on blotting paper and put in the bottom 
of the hive.—C. C. MILLER. 


If I found the bees affected with diar- 
rhea, I should try to give them a dryer 
place to live in. I think the trouble is 
too low a temperature, and too damp.— 
E. FRANCE. 


| 
| 








Place them in a box that you can 
make dark; put in two or three hot 
bricks, and put the hive on top of the 
bricks. Remove the top, so the hot air 
will goup, and use judgment with what 
you are doing.—H. D. Currine. 


Raise the covers by inserting an 8&- 
penny nail under each corner. Also re- 
move the blanket, if they have one, and 
open the entrance wide. Keep the tem- 
perature at about 45°, and the cellar 
dark and quiet.—Mrs. J. N. HEATER. 


I do not winter bees in acellar. If I 
did, and should find a colony in the con- 
dition indicated, I should let them 
severely alone until such time as they 
could have a good flight. Any tinker- 
ing, or doctoring, would only hasten the 
end.—M. MAHIN. 


If they were badly affected, I should 
give them a flight the very first warm, 
sunny day that came along. I should 
very much prefer not to be caught with 
bees in that condition in winter. Better 
seein time that they have something 
besides honey-dew to live on.—C. H. 
DIBBERN.. 


Iam, by your question, like the mule 
was that could not swim. The river was 
up: a bale of hay on one side, and the 
mule on the other. How was the mule 
to get the hay, as there was no bridge. 
Well, he had to give itup. So if it is 
too bad for every thing, I would give it 
up.—Mrs. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


If they have been kept on natural 
stores, try feeding them on granulated 
sugar syrup, and raise the temperature 
of the cellar. if you can manage to do 
so. If only one out of many was af- 
fected, and the rest quiet, it might pay 
better to sacrifice one than risk chang- 
ing the surroundings of the whole lot.— 
S. I. FREEBORN. 


I do not think it would pay to try to 
do anything with them, though some 
have reported success by placing the 
hive in a gauze or wire-cloth cage ina 
warm room for a time, then lowering 
the temperature gradually until the bees 
return to the hive. You might experi- 
ment by varying the temperature of the 
cellar, giving more ventilation, etc.— 
JAMES A. GREEN. 


If the bees are worth the trouble and 
expense, such a colony can be cured by 
stripping the hive of all covering, close 
in the bees with wire-cloth, and set the 
hive in a heated room for at least 12 
hours. My experiments on this line 
made and published in the old AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL some years ago, proved 
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that over-loaded bees can be relieved of 
excessive moisture by heat and ventila- 
tion, without the privilege of a flight in 
the open air.—G. W. DEMAREER. 

In my climate (Georgia) the winters 
are so mild that bees can fly every few 
days, hence our bees are not affected 
with diarrhea. But if I were in Ne- 
braska, and had such a case, I would re- 
move it to a warm room, and allow the 
bees to take a ‘‘room flight.” Clean 
out the hive and remove all soiled combs, 
and if they were deficient in stores, feed 
with candy until] they could fly out-doors, 
then feed up with sugar syrup.—J. P. 
H. Brown. 





LANGCSTROTH FuNp. 


[For years, bee-keepers have felt that they 
owed the Rev. L. L. Langstroth—the Father 
of American bee-culture—a debt that they 
can never very well Gs for bis invention of 
the Movable-Frame Hive which so completely 
revolutionized bee-keeping throughout all the 
world. In order that his few remaining years 
may be made as happy and as comfortable as 
possible, we feel that we should undertake a 

lan by which those bee-keepers who consider 

t a privilege as well as a duty, might have an 
opportunity to contribute something toward 
a fund that should be gathered and forwarded 
to Father Langstroth as aslight token of their 
appreciation, and regard felt for him by bee- 
keepers everywhere. No amount above $1.00 
is expected from any person at one time—but 
any sum, however large or small, we will of 
course receive and turn over to Father L. 
All receipts will be acknowledged here.—ED.] 


gane"ee . yee? “Ns*\aP Not 


List of Contributors. 


Previously Reported................. B22 65 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
NE Ns Finn eviciccs ct wddeecaeehbes sd 50 00 
Geo. T. Gunn, Wall Lake, Iowa...... 25 
C. E. Mead, Chicago, Ills............. 1 00 
OB cttick sd uhavnnaee eens edeteee $73 90 
— . ee — 


**A Modern Bee-Farm and Its 
Economic Management,”’ is the title of a 
mga book on practical bee-culture, by 

r.S. Simmins, of England. It is 534x8 
inches in size, and contains 270 pages, 
nicely illustrated, and bound in cloth. It 
shows *‘how bees may be cultivated asa 
means of livelihood; as a health-giving 
pursuit; and asa source of recreation to 
the busy man.’’ It also illustrates how 
profits may be *‘made certain by growing 
crops yielding the most honey, having also 
other uses; and by judgment in breeding a 
good working strain of bees.’”’ Price, post- 
paid, from this office, $1.00; or clubbed with 
the Bez JouRNAL for one year, for $1.70. 








~~ 


Have You Read page 485 yet ? 








Indications of the Honey Mar. 
ket—Some Experiences. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY C. W. DAYTON. 


(Continued from page 479.) 

In the apiary where I was employed, 
the instructions were to extract when 
the combs were sealed one-third of the 
way down, but toward the end of the 
harvest, negligence allowed several colo- 
nies to seal their combs all of the way 
down. When the harvest was over I 
thought to try my hand at peddling 
honey in Colorado. A wagon was loaded 
up, and I started for Cheyenne, about 
50 miles distant. After going about 10 
miles in the hot sunshine, I looked 
back at my load and saw honey getting 
out through some of the screw caps; I 
laid it to the jolting on the rough roads. 

A few miles farther I came to a rail- 
road section-house, occupied by a family 
of ‘told country” people, and as I 
climbed off the wagon, I mentioned that 
I had a load of honey, and the hot 
sun and rough roads made it pretty 
hard traveling. 

**Oh,” said the lady of the house, ‘‘ we 
don’t want to buy any; we don’t any of 
us like honey.” 

Then I said, ‘‘I did not stop to sel! 
honey. I am going to sell the honey in 
Cheyenne; but I wished to get a drink 
of water and inquire the way.” 

I proceeded to get plenty of water, 
and make complete inqniries as to the 
routes, and if there was any water, etc., 
and returned to the wagon as if to de- 
part; but before doing so I stopped to 
wipe up the honey which had gotten out 
of the cans, and to re-arrange other 
things which had jolted out of place; in 
doing this, crates of sections, packages 
of extracted honey, and other peculiar 
utensils were brought up in sight or 
piled upon the seat while I continued to 
mutter aloud as to the difficulties of 
handling honey and hauling it long dis- 
tances to market, giving the parents 
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and children time to arrange themselves 
alongside the wagon. 
While they were thus viewing the 


menagerie, I carelessly remarked that | 


there was a difference in honeys, and 
although the honey they may have 
eaten may not have been good, they 
might again tind some which they liked, 
continuing that nearly all Colorado 
honey was gathered by the bees from 
the blossoms of alfalfa (a plant with 
which they were intimately acquainted), 
the principal feed for horses and cattle, 
and which, like red cloverin the East, 
is plowed under so that potato and 
wheat crops may be raised afterward. 
Alfalfa is a God-send for Colorado. Then 
I spoke of the honey resources of the 
East, and the poor season. 

The lid of a pail had some honey on it, 
and I gave it to a little girl to lick off— 
my hands were so busy elsewhere. 
Presently she spoke up, ‘‘ Mamma, this 
is good honey;” and straightway the 
other children advanced for a taste, and 
finally the mother. 

Here I shot off in another direction, 
about the people of Cheyenne being iso- 
lated, as it were, in the midst of the 
plain, and must buy all eatables which 
must be hauled long distances to them 
(all of which fitted their own case); the 
high prices of butter, eggs and meat, 
and scarcity of sauce, and I was taking 
a load of honey to them as a change. 

But the lady soon spoke up in an ex- 
clamatory manner, *‘ Why, that is not 
honey! ‘That is white sugar and water 
melted up, and something sour put into 
it. That don’t hit me like honey, and it 
bites my tongue. Besides, bee-honey is 
not so white like this. I never saw any.” 

I declared it was identical to that in 
the combs, meantime removing three or 
four sections from acrate. I explained 
that alfalfa yielded the whitest and best 
honey of any plant, and that buckwheat, 
sumac, etc., were a dark color. Combs 
could not be imitated, consequently the 
honey was just as put up by the bees. 

Then she poked her finger into a sec- 
tion and said, ‘‘ Yes, this tastes like 
honey, but itis the color of water, just 
like the other ” (as though the color was 
an objection). Then she asked to taste 
of the extracted again, and volunteered 
to say that she might take four sections 
of that in the combs. 

I made no haste to get out the four 
sections, being considerably ‘‘ rattled” 
over the probability that there was not 
a pound of extracted in the lot that was 
sweet instead of sour, and as I tasted 
from can to can, as a fluent spokesman I 
began to lag, and she ‘‘chipped in,” 





‘*They used to have good honey over in 
Germany, and it was never so white nor 
sour like this. If there was a dead bee 
or the foot or wing of a bee init, I would 
be more certain that it was bee-honey.” 

Finally, 1 admitted, ‘‘ Well, I guess 
you are right; this extracted honey is a 
little sour, but I can’t account for it 
unless it is because we did not let it re- 
main in the hives long enough;” and 
went on to explain the method of ex- 
tracting, the ripening process by the 
bees, etc., which would only be a 
botched piece of patchwork at best. 

As I drove up the road out of sight, I 
began to think, ‘That was, indeed, a 
most checkered transaction ;” and while 
I was somewhat elated because I made a 
sale where it was neither ‘‘ liked” nor 
‘* wanted,” I was also mortified to think 
that part, if not all,of my extracted 
honey was well along on the road to 
fermentation, and I stopped to examine 
every can. If it was all alike, the sooner 
I turn toward home the better. 

Only abou’ two-thirds of it was found 
to be of this sloppy, frothy kind, which 
was distinguishable by color as well as 
taste from its whiteness produced by the 
small bubbles of air floating in it. 

Cheyenne was found to be like other 
towns I have visited. Being isolated 
from the bee-districts, many neglected 
their local markets to rush there with a 
load as soon as it can be gotten off the 
hives, and if there is any objectionable 
honey on hand, such is sure to go. Asa 
consequence, the market is not only 
overstocked, but is slaughtered; so I 
found adulteration all the talk, and 
many who would not even examine 
honey. Where they could be induced to 
examine, a sale was made, and the 
neighbors hearing that there was a load 
of real honey in town, the demand in- 
creased, so that each day I went over 
the same route selling a greater quantity 
than before. ‘With extracted at 10 
cents per pound, and comb at 15 cents, 
four pounds of extracted to one of comb 
were sold. 

On returning to the apiary, it was 
found that the ripe honey in the load 
was of that which was neglected until it 
was all sealed, and as the cans were 
stored in the honey-house, this came on 
the top of the pile, and my load took 
down through it and included four or 
five cans which were only one-third 
sealed when extracted. If ‘old hands 
at the bellows” are going to cut such 
‘* fool capers,” what may we expect from 
those newly entering the business, un- 
less we furnish a more absolute rule to 
follow. 
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My opinions as to extracted honey are 
still the same as were expressed in the 
AMERICAN Brew JOURNAL for July, 1889, 
viz.: That honey for table use should 
remain in the combs sealed up until we 
are ready to take it to market. If liquid 
honey deserves a price that is twice or 
one-half more than the same grade of 
sugar, there must be some characteristic 
beside its sweet taste, which the con- 
sumer pays his money for. The mere 
fact that honey is honey, or, was gath- 
ered by the bees, counts for nothing. A 
pound is no more than 16 ounces. Take 
the flavor away from maple sugar, 
which sells here at 12 to 2O cents a 
pound, and I would as soon take com- 
mon brown sugar, which could be had a 
year ago at 2Y% pounds for a dollar. 
Now, the question seems to be, shall we 
sell honey for what it ‘‘is,” or for some- 
thing else? Color of the combs, for in- 
stance. 

From the foregoing illustrations, there 
appears to be two classes of consumers 
of honey—one paying particular and 
just regard to the taste of the honey, 
and the other class, the trade of the 
dealers (and who, with the aid of the 
dealers, are blindly leading the whole 
bee-keeping fraternity in the case of 
comb honey, and are about to kick ex- 
tracted honey out altogether), buying 
the whitest colored combs with littie or 
no regard for taste; and, while we are 
producing honey by the carload, and de- 
vising plans whereby the quantity may 
be increased, which shall we be gov- 
erned by, the consumer who buys a 
stingy little section, takes it home to be 
placed on a high dish away over in the 
center of the table to be nibbled atin a 
mousified way for two weeks, or, the 
consumer who buys five pounds to turn 
loose in a family who attack and devour 
itin two days? ‘This latter class are 
engaged in the gee-haw business, spike- 
driving, pushing the plane, shoving 
the brush, etc., while the former are as 
extensively engaged in fondling poodle- 
dogs, chewing tutti-frutti, dreaming over 
dime novels, shifting spectacles, and at- 
tending the theatre. Honey being one 
of the concentrated and heavier classes 
of food it is not so well suited to their 
ippetites or digestion as pearl oats, 
tapioca and angel food. 

Pasadena, Calif. 

i © <a 


One-Cent Postage Stamps we 
prefer whenever it is necessary to send 
stamps for fractions of a dollar. By re- 
membering this, you will greatly oblige us, 
as we use many more one-cent stamps than 
the two-cent kind. 
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Young Bees a Factor in Success. 
ful Wintering. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY L. W. RICH. 


I think that Mr. H. F. Coleman, on 
page 247, is about right on the bee- 
wintering question. Witha hive well- 
filled with young bees and plenty of 
honey, it seems to me that a colony is in 
a better condition to winter than one in 
the same condition with old bees. 


In 1891 the honey-flow (what there 
was of it) was early, followed by a 
drouth that dried up everything so that 
the bees got scarcely anything after- 
wards, and the following winter there 
was the greatest loss of bees that | 
have known. I saw a statement that 
fully 75 per cent. of the bees in Iowa 
died. 

Last year, 1892, it was very wet in 
the forepart of the season, and we got 
but little honey until the latter part of 
August and through September. The 
wet weather in the spring prevented 
farmers from putting in their regular 
crops, so they sowed a good deal of 
buckwheat; the result was that we got 
an abundant crop of buckwheat honey, 
besides the heart’s-ease, golden-rod, and 
all the late flowers, had more than an 
average growth, so that the bees worked 
on them all through September and 
into October, storing some surplus. The 
consequence was that less than 10 per 
cent. of the bees died during the winter. 

Now, in the winter of 1891-92 I 
think the great loss is due to scanty 
stores, and the bees being old when they 
went into winter quarters. There being 
no honey in the fall, the bees reared no 
brood, except where they were fed, and 
of course the bees were old, and hence 
the loss; wherein the winter of 1802 
93, the hives were full of honey and 
young bees, and they came through the 
winter ‘‘ just booming.” 

Again, one of my neighbors, Chas 
Blackburn, fed his bees up well in the 
fall of 1891, and he lost only one col- 
ony ; where another left his bees to take 
care of themselves, and lost all, and 
there was quite a little honey in most of 
the hives where the bees were dead. 

In the fall of 1892 one man gave his 
bees no attention, and he did not lose a 
colony. I know of a dozen instances 
just like these. 

The winter question is the greatest 
bee-problem in Iowa, and as I have suf 
fered a good deal by winter losses, | 
have given the matter considerable at 
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tention, and I have come to the conclu- 
sion that brood-rearing should be stimu- 
lated as late as practicable; that there 
should be sufficient honey in the hive; 
the bees should be put into the cellar 
before it gets too cold, and be placed on 
supports at least 144 feet above the bot- 
tom of the cellar; and the hives should 
be ventilated both at the top and bot- 
tom, or the bottom-board should be left 
off, if the mice can be kept out of the 
cellar. This I believe will bring the 
bees through the winterin good condi- 
tion—at least, it has worked well for me. 


I would like to hear from those who 
have given this their attention. If you 
have a better plan, let us have it. 

We are having a very dry fall here, 
and it will be well to keep a sharp eye 
on the bees during the next month, for 
bees can be helped now to advantage, 
while it will be hard work to do much 
with a weak colony early in the spring. 
Where there isa flow of honey late in 
the fall, they will rear brood, but if 
there is not, I think they should be fed 
enough to start brood-rearing even if 
they should have sufficient stores. 

Lamont, Iowa, Aug. 28, 1893. 


——$@- oe 


Extra-Light Colored Bees—An 
Old Veteran’s Opinion. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY DR. E. GALLUP. 


Now, Mr. Editor, I see that many of 
your queen-breeders advertise queens 
5-banded, producing extra yellow work- 


ers, etc. You hold them until I hit 
them a little, and just see what effect it 
will haves 

Are any of you sure that your extra- 
light colored and extra peaceable and 
gentle bees are pure Italians? If so, 
please inform us how you are sure—the 
whys and wherefores. Now for what I 
know: 

In years past we had at least two 
parties that claimed to sell imported 
queens; said queens never saw Italy— 
they were reared in this country. Mind 
that I do not say that those parties 
never imported any, by no means. Do 
you know that we can start with a black 
virgin queen, have her fertilized with a 
pure Italian drone, and in five genera- 
tions, by having all fertilized by pure 
drones, we can have as light-colored 5- 
banded bees as one could wish to see? 
But are they pure Italians? Not much. 
You will also have extra large light- 
colored drones. 


extra-large, 
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Mr. Adam Grimm, for his own satis- 
faction went to Italy, selected his own 


| queens, and succeeded in bringing home 
| and introducing 48 successfully. He 


made me a present of a nice, pure Ital- 
ian queen, and she proved to be one of 


| the best queens I ever owned. Her 


progeny were all business, and I want 
bees for business, every time. She was 
leather-colored, and her 
drone progeny were smaller than our 
American drones, and quite dark-col- 


| ored. The workers were large, active 


bees, with darkish-colored stripes. I 
was personally acquainted with Mr. 


| Grimm, and his word was as good and 
| true as the law, every time. 


He did not 
believe in the purity of your extra-light- 


| colored Italians, any more than I do. 


Mr. Chas. Dadant’is another good 
authority, and you will find that his ex- 
perience corresponds with mine, on this 
light-colored question. I kept the queen 
that I received from Mr. Grimm, until 


| she was five years old; the fourth year 


she was just as good as ever, but began 
to fail the fifth, and I made way with 
her. Of course, your extra light ones 
are nice to handle, but are they up to 
business? I never found them so. 
Neither could I succeed in getting them 
up to my standard. 

Being a prominent bee-writer 25 years 
ago, queen-breeders were anxious to 


| have me recommend their stock; so I 


had queens donated from all parts. Dr. 
Hamlin, of Tennessee, sent me an ex- 
tra-good one; but from lots of other 
parties it would take three of their 
queens to keep a hive as full of bees as 


| one ought to; and all boasted of the 
extra-light color and extra peaceable to 


handle, and some went so far as to 


| boast of their extra large and light- 


colored drones—almost a sure test of 
impurity. 

Santa Ana, Calif., Sept. 13, 1893. 

[Dr. Gallup enclosed with the fore- 
going article, one written by Mr. Chas. 
Dadant for the Illustrated Bee Jour- 
nal in 1870, which we reproduce as it 
isso to the point on the subject dis- 
cussed by the Doctor. Bro. Dadant’s 
article is as follows :] 


THE FOUR-BANDED ITALIAN BEES. 


Some three years ago Prof. Flanery 
offered queens more than pure. This 
year (1870) Madame, the Baroness of 
Berlepsch, tells us that Dzierzon, in 
Germany, has offered bees with four 
yellow stripes. I guess the thing to be 
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very possible, but to my opinion the 
queens are not pure—if as pure as the 
queens imported from Italy. 

Let us suppose that, until ten years 
ago we had here no other hogs than the 
old white boar, and those the improved 
imported hogs; were all half black and 
half white ; the mixing of the blood of 
our white sow with the pure boar would 
give some white, some partly black, 
some partly white hogs. In selecting 
those but for breeding we would succeed 
in giving to that half-blood race the 
color of the pure race; furthermore, 
after new generations, blending only 
from those having more black, we could 
produce a new variety entirely black; 
yes, without restoring the pure black 
pigs, for the color of the skin is not 
sufficient. It is the same with bees; 
the color is, in my humble opinion, one 
of the smallest evidences of purity. 

Let us examine now the bees coming 
from Upper Italy, where they are kept 
pure by the Alps Mountains on the north 
side, and cannot possibly intermix with 
those of another race; for the yellow 
variety exists alone for many hundred 
miles from the Alps to the sea. The 
first ring of the abdomen, that section 
which is attached to the corselet, is 
leather-colored; the second ring is of 
the same color, with a narrow border of 
black ; the third ring has the same color 
with a black border; the black edge is 
sometimes so broad that often the bee, 
being empty, she seems to have only two 
yellow stripes; besides, all the rings of 
the abdomen have a thick edge of hairs 
fawn-colored; these hairs disappear 
with age. As for the shape, the Italian 
bee is more slender, her abdomen, if 
empty, is longer, more round, more slim, 
than the same in the black bee; if full, 
her abdomen is longer and larger, for 
her sac is more capacious, while the Ital- 
ian bee has her wings more separated 
from the body. 

Such are the marks to recognize de 
visa the family of the Italian bee. 
There is also an unerring sign, that is, 
their demeanor as the comb is taken 
from the hive; if pure, the bees remain 
on the comb, and do not seem to be dis- 
turbed; the purer they are, the more 
stillon the comb. The black bees re- 
main clustered under the comb. To an 
experienced eye, the shades between 
these two different departments are the 
best tests of purity. 

Some years ago I received queens 
reared here. These queens were very 
handsome. I have bred from them 
many very light-colored queens; yet, to- 
day, I am satisfied that those queens 





were not pure, in all the acceptations of 
the term. They were daughters of 
queens imported from Germany, but 
Germany, as well as the United States, 
has plenty of black drones to intermix 
with its queens. I am surrounded with 
apiaries, none of them yielding certain 
black bees, and also Italian bees of every 
shade, purity from a sixteenth, nay, to 
a thirty-second degree. If one of my 
lighter queens mate with a drone hay- 
ing an eighth part of black blood, her 
progeny will no longer be pure; yet I 
am unable to detect the difference. So 
itis in Germany, although the queens 
reared there are more yellow than the 
Italian imported queen. 


Perhaps some readers of this article 
would guess that I am an importer of 
Italian queens. I can answer, that 
being in intercourse with France, Italy 
and Germany, it is as easy a matter to 
procure queens from one of those coun- 
tries as from another, but my preference 
is in favor of Upper Italy for these, the 
workers, the Italian queens, are of un- 
doubted purity. Cuas. DADANT. 


—_—_ 0 oe 


Bee-Keeping in Utah—Sweet 
Clover, Etc. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY HOMER BROWN. 


The last winter was a severe one on 
bee-keepers in Salt Lake county, as one 
of our bee-inspectors told me that the 
loss, as far as he had been (up to about 
the middle of July), was about 90 per 
cent. My individual loss was not so 
great as that, but as the season was so 
backward I thought I was not going to 
get a pound of honey. Notwithstanding 
there was a profusion of alfalfa blos- 
som, there seemed to be no honey in it, 
forin going over a 15-acre field that 
was in full Dloom, I could not count a 
dozen bees. It was the first of August 
before I got my first super of honey, 
and no swarm until the 8th; this out of 
between 50 and 60 colonies. But owing 
to the sweet clover and the Rocky 
Mountain bee-plant they have done 
fairly well since that time, and are stil! 
storing some honey. 


On Aug. 27th I took 21 pounds of 
comb honey in one-pound sections, from 
the swarm I caught on the Sth, and I 
think I will get about 40 pounds more 
from the same; besides, they have eight 
Langstroth frames well filled in the 
lower hive. I mention this because of 
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the old saying, ‘‘A swarm in July is not 
worth a fly.” 

On Aug. 22nd I caught my second 
swarm, aud they have a super of 24 sec- 
tions nearly ready to take off. 

These are my only two swarms for the 
season, therefore it is more swarms that 
I am after, for I find them no detriment. 
By the way, is there not too much of an 
effort to prevent the natural increase of 
bees as well as of the human race ? 


BEE-PLANT AND SWEET CLOVER. 


I want to gather enough seed of the 
Rocky Mountain bee-plant to sow on the 
neighboring highways and byways, for 
it has been the making of nearly a ton 
of beautiful white honey for me. 


Many people think the sweet clover 
useless for stock, but my horses and 
cows eat it with avidity, when cut in 
season. 

Taylorsville, Utah. 


——_____— 


The Foul Brood Question--—Its 
Origin, Etc. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY SAMUEL SIMMINS. 


The origin of foul brood ? What is it? 
The practical man says, ‘* Neglected 
dead brood.” The scientific theorist 
says, ‘‘It can only proceed from contact 
with pre-existing disease ;” or that it is 
perpetuated by the micro-organisms 
peculiar to that disease. 

Let us reason together. Asa matter 
of fact, health existed prior to disease ; 
hence the respective microbes are only 
evidence of any particular disease. They 
can, and do, act as a means or cause of 
continuation, but when I repeat that 
healthy tissue existed before a diseased 
condition of the same could occur, then 
it is self-evident that microbes were not 
the origin, but the result of disease. 


In using the term ‘‘cause of the dis- 
ease,” your esteemed correspondent, Mr. 
McEvoy, meant to express himself as 
believing that the sole ‘ origin” etc., of 
the foul brood is neglected dead brood. 
Bacillus alvei is one of the causes of 
continuation by infection, but not the 
origin of the disorder. 

Seeing that primarily the disease was 
contracted without any external com- 
munication, scientific theorists should 
not overlook the fact that what has 
happened once, can, and does, happen 
again. 

Mr. McEvoy’s one weak point is, that 
for want of microscopic examination, his 





experiments do not convince the scien- 
tific opponents that he so bitterly de- 
nounces. To the unbiased mind his 
conclusions are mostly convincing, and 
if only sustained by microscopic exami- 
nation his extensive experience might 
have placed him on record as being a 
greater scientist than those he con- 
demns. One man cannot attain perfec- 


| tion in all details, and Mr. McEvoy must 


not be surprised that he has left weak 
places in his armor where his opponents 
can assail him; but there is one thing 
he can be quite sure of—not one has yet 
proven that foul brood does not originate 
in long-neglected dead brood. 

About the year 1875, I had just such 
an experience as those Mr. McEvoy 
places on record. I conquered the dis- 
ease, and then gave my opinion that the 
plague originated from long-neglected 
dead brood. The scientific theorists 
ridiculed the idea, but none of them, to 
this day, have proved that my state- 
ment was not founded on fact. 

In those days, I was very much con- 
fined in-doors, soI must needs get up 
one chilly summer morning at 5 o’clock, 
and proceeded to extract the honey from 
every comb containing brood in several 
hives. Asa natural consequence most 
of the brood became chilled. Being 
busy, and never having a thought of the 
terrors of the real plague, those bees 
were allowed toclear up as best they 
could. The wholesale mass of dead 
brood was too muchforthem. Think of 
the warmth of the bees acting upon the 
decomposing brood! the fermentation ! 
winter following—and in the early 
spring the remnant of bees dying off 
after again vainly attempting to rear 
brood. What an awakening, with rob- 
bing just beginning ! 

And mark this! Only just those colo- 
nies subjected to chill by extracting 
from the brood-combs that morning, 
were found diseased on my first exami- 
nation in the spring, while the disease 
only developed in others after the rob- 
bing had commenced. 

Ours would be just the climate where 
bees, while being reduced in numbers, 
would be unable to clear outa mass of 
dead brood. Mr. McEvoy presents cases 
in which a mass of putrid matter sur- 
rounded small clusters of enfeebled bees, 
so that they could not possibly clear it 
away, while the saturation by water 
was a very serious item in the develop- 
ment of disease. 

Chill, returning warmth of the bees 
sitting upon a death-bed of putrifying 
bodies, with fermentation ensuing, and 
long continued—surely that was enough 
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to start the fungus-like growth of Bacil- 
lus alvei. 

Foul brood had not been known in my 
district, neither did it exist there after I 
had cured that apiary, until the time I 
left the location. Another apiary I had 
only three miles off was perfectly free 
all the time. 

Friend Hutchinson gives a number of 
instances of dead brood which did not 
result in foul brood. I could give as 
many more, and never hesitate to use 
combs containing simple dead brood, but 
I would not advise any one to leave 
whole frames of dead brood, month after 
month, where the bees cannot get rid of 
it. He goes on to say, ** But to decide 
that foul brood results from dead brood 
because the latter is immediately fol- 
lowed by the former, is not scientific.” 
As a matter of fact I have never claimed 
that the disease immediately follows 
upon dead brood. 

No, that is just the point. Practical 
men are not afraid of simple dead brood. 
It is the wholesale quantity, originating 
in such a manner that the bees are ren- 
dered too weak, and incapable of re- 
moving it. Itis when it is left in that 
condition month after month, with a cer- 
tain amount of breeding still going on— 
the living, breathing and feeding among 
the dead—with the fermenting warmth 
of the clustering insects, which appears 
to generate the fungus growth of the 
foul brood virus. 

I believe I could produce the genuine 
foul brood, with bees started as a pure 
swarm, and excluded from all intercourse 
with other bees. Jt is only my duty to 
customers that prevents me trying it; 
but while I cannot be positive, all my 
experience tends to prove that aside 
from the causes of continuation, the 
actual origin of the foul brood virus was 
in the long-continued fermentation of 
wholesale quantities of dead and rotten 
brood in connection with the bees occupy- 
ing the same combs. 

While we consider the cause of con- 
tinuation by infection to be Bacillus 


alwei, seeing that healthy brood must 


have existed before the arrival of that 
disordered condition which enabled the 
microbe to live upon that.brood, then we 
are compelled to admit that the same 
fungus growth can be again developed 
without any infection from outside 
sources, if only the same disordered con- 
dition be again produced. 

If, then, we are compelled to arrive at 
this conclusion, it must be assumed that 
all animal life carries with it certain 
infinitesimal and unobserved seeds of 
disease and death, which develop into 








microbes only in the presence of those 
various disorders brought about by the 
violation of Nature’s laws. 


My position still holds good, that the 
various micro-organisms are merely the 
evidence or accompainment of disease in 
its various forms, and not the origin of 
those disorders, though they may act as 
continuing causes by means of infection. 

In my next I propose to treat upon the 


means [ employed in curing the disease. 
Seaford, England. 





OO 


Convention Notices. 


CONNECTICUT —The next meeting of the 
Connecticut Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
be held at the Capitol at Hartford, Conn., on 
Thursday, Nov. 2, 1893, at 10:30 a.m. 

Waterbury,Conn. Mrs. W. E. RILey, Sec. 


ILLINOIS. — The annual meeting of the 
Northern illinois Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held in the Supervisor's Room of the 
Court House, in Rocktord, Ills.,on December 
19 and 20, 1893. A good programme is being 
prepared and all are cordially invited. 

New Milford, Ills. B. KENNEDY, Sec. 


PENNSYLVANIA. —The Fourteenth An- 
nual Convention of the North-Eastern (hio 
and North-Western Pennsylvania Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will meet in the parlors of 
the Coleman House, Union City, Pa.. October 
25th, at 10 o’clock a.m., for a two days’ ses- 
sion. All interested are invited to attend. 
Union City is located on both the New York, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, and the Philadelphia 
and Erie railroads. Rates at hotel will be 
$1.00 per day to those attending the conven- 
tion. GEORGE SPITLER, Sec. 

Mosiertown, Pa. 


MISSOURI.—The 8th semi-annual conven- 
tion of the Missouri State Bee Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at Pertle Springs (near 
Warrensburg) Mo., on Oct. 18, 19 and 20. 
1893. It is desirable that as many as can pos- 
sibly make arrangements will be present, in 
order that the prosperity of the Association 
shall not suffer in these poor seasons, for 
want of personal support. The Executive 
Committee will prepare a program that will 
give all an opportunity of expressing them- 
selves on the most important subjects now 
occupying the attention of the bee-keepers of 
the country. Arrangements bave been made 
with the M. P. Ry. Co., for 144 fare, certificate 

lan. Accomodations at the Pertle Springs 

otel will be reasonable. Bee-keepers from 
any State and every State will be cordially 
welcomed. P. BALDWIN, Sec. 

Independence, Mo. 





The Louisiana Hotel is the place 
where the North American bee-convention 
was held on Oct. 11th, 12th and 13th. See 
the advertisement of the hotel on page 505 
of this issue of the Bez JournaL. Any of 
our readers who may be coming to. the 
World’s Fair since the convention was held, 
would do well to “ put up”’ at the Louisiana 
Hotel. Full information, on page 508. 
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@ Do not write anything for publication 
on the same sheet of paper with business 
matters, unless it can be torn apart without 
interfering with either part of the letter. 


Best Season in Five Years. 


We have had the best honey crop this 
year since I have kept bees (five years). I 
had 3 colonies last spring, and bought one, 
and they have increased to 10 colonies, and 
have averaged 85 one-pound sections of 
honey per colony, spring count. 

. A. HARRINGTON. 

Irene, Ills., Sept. 25, 1893. 





Quality of Honey Better this Year. 


During the past four years I have sold so 
many bees that my apiary has only con- 
tained from 40 to 50 colonies. This year 
my average surplus was 55 pounds in sec- 
tions, per colony, against 65 pounds last 
year. The quality is somewhat better than 
common, as the bees had forage on alfalfa 
bloom continuously from June 15th to Sept. 
15th. : JAMES BuRTON. 

Jamestown, Kans., Sept. 29, 1893. 





Booming on Wild Asters. 


Bees are booming on wild asters here 
now—the first honey they have gathered 
since about the middle of July. If the 
weather continues fair for two weeks 
more, I think they will be all right for 
winter stores. Wehad an unusually poor 
honey season this year, andif we have as 
severe winter as we had last, I look fora 
heavy loss in the bees of those who don’t 
pack them well. W.S. FEEBACK. 

Carlisle, Ky., Oct. 7, 1893. 





No Exhibit at the St. Joseph Fair. 


The St. Joseph, Mo., Fair is over, and 
there was no honey display at all, as the 
Board, or some member of it (all I have 
seen say they did not doit) thought it best 
to drop all of the money premiums, and 
give only diplomas and medals. The bee- 
keepers of this locality are not very much 
taken with medals. This change was made, 
and I was appointed Superintendent, with- 
out my knowledge. When I learned of the 
change, it was too late to make any pro- 
test. However, as the Fair was about 
given up this year to racing and gambling. 
| have no disposition to have any more to 





do with it, and my name will not be seen in 
connection with it, in the future, as long as 
it continues under the present manage- 
ment. Ican stand the racing, but I draw 
the line at selling a right to runa gamb- 
ling-house. 

I felt that I owed this explanation to my- 
self, in view of my relation to our Fairs 
that have been held ever since I came to 
the place. EMERSON T. ABBOTT. 

St. Joseph, Mo., Sept. 29, 1893. 





—_ 


The Season in Pennsylvania. 


The season here has been dry since the 
middle of the summer—too dry and cold 
fora fall honey harvest. The clover and 
basswood honey was of very fine quality, 
and the yield good where colonies were 
strong. had the largest yield I ever had, 
this season, from a few colonies. For good 
reasons, the yield from the whole apiary 
was small. So it was with others. 

GEORGE SPITLER. 

Mosiertown, Pa., Oct. 7, 1893. 


—- —< — —— 


Queen and Worker in the Same Cell. 


Bees will so enlarge a queen-cell some- 
times as to cover the capping of an adjacent 
worker-cell; hence, when the worker ma- 
tures, it willeat its way out somewhere. 
The position of the worker, as described 
by Mr. McKean, on page 409, showed that 
it gnawed its way into the queen-cell. The 
worker was not reared in the queen-cell, 
else it would have feasted upon royal-jelly 
and came out a queen Also. 

Updegraff, Iowa. W. P. Fayvor. 


-_ ee - — 


Plenty Bloom, but No Honey. 


The past season was a poor one for this 


vicinity. We had all kinds of bloom— 
white clover, linden, buckwheat, golden- 
rod—in fact, all the bloom that is natural 
for this part of the country, but none of it 
seemed to contain nectar but the linden, 
and that was of short duration. The in- 
crease of bees was small. 


Wealways hail the Bez JourNaL with 
delight, as we are anxious to hear from the 
family of bee-keepers. J.F. HigGrns. 

Bethany, Mo., Sept. 30, 1893. 


— -_-——-- - 


Little Susie Heard from Again. 


Dear Epiror:—I thank you ever so 
much for putting my letter in the BrE 
JOURNAL. Papa has three bee-papers to 
read. Ireadafewof them. You knowl 
said before that he had one colony of bees. 
Now he has five. I will tell you how he 
got them. 

You know I said one swarm went off, but 
papa thinks it went back into the hive, as 
it swarmed two days after, and then again 
in about a week. Then he found one in the 
cemetery ; and our neighbor’s bees swarmed, 
and he had no hive. so he gave them to 
papa. He thinks he’s a big bee-man now. 

Papa found out that his bees were gath 
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ering honey-dew, so he took off the good 
honey and is going to save it for winter for 
them to eat. He took off about 25 pounds. 
He was telling me all about it. 

I am much obliged to Mr. T. C. Kelley for 
telling me how to stop a swarm with a 
mirror. We will try it. But still, mother 
and I think that tin pans stopthem. You 
see, we think we are doing something, 
and the noise seems to stop them. 

What seems to be the great trouble now 
with us is, how to winter the bees. But we 
will watch for advice in the Bez JouRNAL. 

Susre WEED. 

Lanark, Ills., Sept. 17, 1893. 


-_-——- + 





Weak Colonies and Light Crop. 


Our honey crop this year has been light, 
owing to the weakened condition of most 
of the bees in the spriug. I have Italianized 
all of my bees this summer, asI lost most 
of my black queens last winter, and I tell 
you the qreens I reared this summer pro- 
duce fine bees. They nearly all produce 
four and five banded bees, and they are 
‘* getters’? when it comes to honey-gath- 
ing. They are gathering honey very fast 
now when the weather will permit. I think 
if there comes fair weather for a few days, 
the most of the bees will be in condition to 
go through the winter. R. A. SHULTZ. 

Cosby, Tenn., Oct. 6, 1893. 





—— 


Will Italian Bees Rob? 


Well, I should say so. One of my neigh- 
bors came to my house a few days ago and 
said, ‘‘Your bees are just swarming down at 
my place. I believe they are going to 
clean my bees up.”” ‘“‘How do you know 
they are my bees?’ Lasked. ‘* Well, sir, 
they are Italians.”’ 

Well, he had me, for I have the only Ital- 
ian bees in the neighborhood. I gave him 
some nice section honey, and he went home 
feeling all right. 

Bees have done nothing here this fall. 

C. V. MANN. 

Riverton, Ills., Oct. 2, 1893. 


a 





A Good Report from Wisconsin. 


I will report my two-year-old business as 
a bee-keeper for this season: After spring 
losses I started in with 10 colonies, increased 
to 33, by natural swarming, and harvested 
1,500 pounds of comb honey in one-pound 
sections—600 pounds dark and 700 pounds 
white—all of which will grade ‘* Fancy ”’ 
and No.1; the balance is 200 pounds of 
bulged and crooked combs, that I cannot 
pack for shipping. 

In addition to the above I have 300 sec- 
tions partly filled with from one to 10 
ounces altogether. What had I better do 
with them? Have I not done fairly well 
for a two-year-old bee-keeper ? I must give 
the BEE JOURNAL a good share of credit for 
my success. My bees are all the offspring 
of four Italian queens bought two years 
ago, and appear to be about two-thirds of 
them Italians and the balance hybrids, but 





they ‘“‘ get there, just thesame.’’ All my 

hives are heavy enough with stores for 

wintering. B. H. NEWLAND. 
Melrose, Wis., Oct. 3, 1893. 


[On page 336 your question about partly- 
filled sections was pretty fully answered. 
Just refer back to that page, and you will 
find what about twenty of the best bee- 
keepers would do with them.—Ep. | 


- <r, +! 


Bees Throwing Out the Brood, Etc. 


In answer to Mr. J. E. Walker’s question, 
on page 396, I would say that here in Iowa 
the first cold snap we have you can always 
see the bees pull out the young bees and 
roll them out. I have noticed this fora 
good many years. 

Our long dry spell is broken at last. We 
had no rain to speak of for three months. 
Bees are not in very good condition for 
winter, but a great deal better than we 
expected they would be, considering the 
condition. N. STAININGER. 

Tipton, Iowa, Sept. 30, 1893. 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 





ee Time and place of meeting. 


Oct. 25.—North-Eastern Ohio and North-West- 
ern Pennsylvania, at Union City, Pa. 
Geo. Spitler, Sec., Mosiertown, Pa. 


Nov. 2.—Connecticut. at Waterbury, Conn. 
Mrs. W. E. Riley, Sec., Waterbury. Conn, 


Dec.12, 13.—Illinois State, at Springfield, Lils. 
Jas. A. Stone, Sec., Bradfordton, Ills. 


Dec, 19, 20.—Northern Illinois, at Rockford. tll. 
B. Kennedy, Sec., New Milford, Ill. 
(8 In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—TuHe EnpiTor. 





North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


PreEs.—Emerson T. Abbott..... St. Joseph, Mo. 
Vice-PreEs.—O. L. Hershiser....Buffalo, N. Y. 
SECRETARY—Frank Benton, Washington, D.C. 
TREASURER—George W. York...Chicago, Ills. 





National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—Hon. R. L. Taylor.. Lapeer, Mich. 
GEN’L MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago, Ill. 
147 South Western Avenue. 





When Renewing Your Subscription, 
why not send along one or more new sub- 
scribers, and take advantage of our liberal 
premium offers on the 5th page of this copy 
of the Bet JouRNAL? You certainly can 
easily secure the subscribers, if you will 
show them that they also receive their 
choice out of several free premiums. Try 
it, and see what you can do. 
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Honey & Beeswax Market Quotations. 


Rules for Grading. 


The following rules for grading honey were 
adopted by the North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, in Washington, and, so far as 
possible, quotations are made according to 
these rules: 


FANCY.—ALII sections to be well filled; combs 
straight, of even thickness, and firmly at- 
tached to all four sides; both wood and comb 
unsolled by travel-stain, or otherwise; ail the 
colle coaiaee except the row of cells next the 
wood, 

No. 1.—All sections well filled, but combs 
uneven or crooked, detached at the bottom, 
or with but few cells unsealed; both wood 
and comb unsoiled by travel-stain or other- 
wise. 

In addition to this the honey is to be classi- 
fied according to color, using the terms white, 
amber and dark. That is, there will be * fan- 
cy white.” ** No. 1 dark,”’ etc. 


relat at OPN N SNS Na Nal Nal Vel at AFORE RENE NET Na Na Ne Mal Veh Val ® 


CHICAGO. Itu.—Comb honey is coming in 
plentifully—most of it fancy and No. 1 white. 
White extracted scarce with plenty of inquiry 
forsame. Wequote: Fancy white, 16c.; No. 
1 white 15c.; fancy amber, 1l4c.; No. 1 amber, 
l4e. Extracted,5@7c. Beeswax slow at 20c. 

Sept. 14, J. A. L. 


CHICAGO, ILt., Sept. 15.—The receipts of 
comb honey have not been in excess of the 


demand up to this date. We have yet very 
little surplus. Prices remain at 15@16c. for 
the very best grades. Discolored combs and 


the darker grades generally are slow of sale 
at about 14c. Oursales. however, are chiefly 
at lic. We consider this about the best sea- 
son of the year for shipping and selling comb 
a it stands transportation better than 
it will when the cold weather comes, and 
people buy itin larger quantities than they 
do later in the fall. Extracted is nominal, 
some sales being made all the time at prices 
ranging from 6@7c., with some other dark 
goods a little lower. Beeswax salable at 22c. 
Ve would advise those having honey ready to 
ship. to send it forward during this month, or 
early next. A. B. & Co. 


St. PAUL, Minn... Oct. 9.—Our market for 
comb honey is improving, and receipts since 
our last report have moved off fairly well, 
prices unchapgea. We quote best white comb 
honey 14@15c. for Culifornia. Extracted 
lower under free offerings from the coast; we 
quote 54@6c. for white or amber in five-gal- 
lon tins. 8. & A. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Oct. 10,—Comb honey is 
in fair demand for fancy stock. Supply is 
large. We quote: Fancy white, 14@15c. for 
1-lb. and 12@13¢e. for 2-lb. sections. Vemand 
for off grades is very light and slow selling at 
12@12e. for 1-lb. and lic. for 2-lb. sections. 
Buckwheat scarce and in good demand at 11 
@12¢c. for 1-ib. and 10c. for 2-lb. sections. 

The market on extracted is quiet, with 
plenty of supply. We quote: White clover 
and Basswood. 6@6%c.; California, 54@6ce.; 
Southern, 65@70c. for choice and 55@60c. for 
common, per gallon. Beeswax is in fair de- 
mand at 23@25c. H. B. & 8. 


BOSTON, Mass., Oct. 9.—We quote honey 
as selling fairly well. Best whiteat 15c. Ex- 
tracted, 6@7c. Beeswax, 25@28c. B.& K. 











KANSAS CITY, Mo.—We quote: No. 1 
white, 16@17c.; No. 1 amber, 14@l15c.; fancy 
dark, 12@13c.; No. 1 dark, 10@12c. Extract- 
ed, 64%@7c.; amber, 54@6c.; dark, 5c. Bees- 
wax, 17@18c. C.-M. C. Co. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Sept. 14.—Demand is 


good. Supply light. Wequote: 1-lb. comb, 
16c.; light weight. 14c. Extracted, white, 
7c.; amber, 6%c.: dark, 5@5%c. 

Beeswax, 22@25c. H. & B. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Oct. 10.—Honey market is 
firm for all grades of comb honey, and we can 
sell readily to good advantage, more than re- 


ceiving. Extracted honey slow. We are sell- 
ing choice white comb at 15@16c.; mixed, 13 
@i4c.; dark, 11@li3c. Extracted, white. 7@ 
8c.; mixed. 6@6%c.; dard, 5%@6c. H.R.W. 


CINCINNATI, 0., Oct. 10. — Arrivals are 
large of extracted honey, with a slow demand 
at5@8c.a ib. Arrivals of comb honey are 
fair, witha fair demand at 14@!6c. a lb. for 
best white, in the jobbing way. 

Beeswax is in tair demand with plentiful 
arrivals at 20@23c. a pound for good to choice 
yellow. ©. F.M. &8. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—We quote: Fancy selling 
at 16c.; choice, 15c.; No. 2, 13@14c.; poor, 
12c. With prospects of a large crop, we ad- 
vise early shipments tothe market. Extracted 
selling at from 54%@7c., depending upon the 
color, flavor and style of package, and quan- 
tity the buyer will take. Beeswax, 22@2d4c. 
We have no stock on hand. 8. T. F. & Co. 





eee 


List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers, 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, flls. 
J. A. LAMON, 44 and 46 So. Water St. 
Kk. A. BURNETT & Co., 161 South Water Street. 
New York, N. Y. 
F. I. SAGE & SON, 183 Reade Street. 
HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN, 
28 & 30 West Broadway. 
Cuas. IsrRAEL & Bros,, 110 Hudson St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
SCHACHT, LEMCKE & STEINER, 10 Drumm 8t. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut Street. 
CLEMOMS-MASON Com, Co., 521 Walnut St. 
Albany, N. WY. 
H. R. WRIGHT, 326 & 328 Broadway. 
Hamilton, Ills. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. F. Mutu & Son, cor. Freeman & Central avs 











———$——$ $$ eee" 


Please Send Usthe Names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will 
send them sample copies of the BEE 
JOURNAL. Then please call upon them 
“and get them to subscribe with you, and 
secure some of the premiums we offer. 





Have You Read the wonderful 
Premium offers on page 485 ? 


book 
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CLUBBING LIST. 





We Club the American Bee Journal 


for a year, with any of the following papers | 


or books, at the prices quoted in the LAST 
column. The regular price of*both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 


Price of both. Olub. 


The American Bee Journal......81 00.... 

anc Gleanings in Ree-Caltare. eden ~ OES 5 
Bee-Keepers’ Review........ 2 sae 5 
Canadian Bee Journal....... 2 00 “a 5 
The Apicuiturist............. 4, 2 5 
Progressive Bee-Keeper .. 1 50.... 0 
American Bee-Keeper....... 1 50.... 0 
Nebraska Bee-Keeper....... 1 50.... 5 

The 8 above-named papers ...... 6 26.... 5 


and Langstroth Revised (Dadant) 2 40.... 
Cook’s Manual of the Apiary 2 00.... 
Doolittle on Queen-Rearing. 2 00.... 
Bees and Honey (Newman)... 2 00.... 
Advanced Bee-Culture...... 4 so 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth). 2 25.... 
Root’s A BC of Bee-Culture 2 25.... 
A Year Among the Bees .... 1 50.... 
Convention Hand-Book...... B Bibscae 
lilustrated Home Journal.. 1 50.... 


CH WHOWAA-10 WHOHlwOQ=1-1-) 
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Everybody who has heard of Lord & 
Thomas’ great Chicago advertising agency 
knows their motto—*‘' Advertise Judicious- 
ly.’ Many are the novel ways in which 
they impress these two words upon the 
public. Their latest plan is to distribute 
thousands of rules for measnring advertis- 
ing space which bear this legend and the 
compliments of the firm. Any general ad- 
vertiser can secure one of these convenient 
little articles by writing for it. 


> ~~, 


Well Pleased.—I am wel! pleased 
with the BEE JOURNAL, and do not see 
how any beginner could get along with 
bees without it.—J. T. Brown, Sumas, 
Wash. 





OO eee 


s Wants or Exchanges, 


oe de el ae ae le ie i i nl eh i a ee 


Under this heading, Notices of 5 lines, or 
less, will be inserted at 10 cents per line, 
for each insertion, when specially ordered 
into this Department. lf over 5 lines, the 
additional lines will cost 20 cents each. 

ANTED—To exchange Barnes’ Foot- 
Power Saw for Extracted or * Chunk’’ 
Honey. JAKE EVERMAN, 
North Middletown, Ky. 





YO EXCHANGE—A fine, new Winchester 
Repeating Rifle, for Extracted Honey.— 
Write for particulars. Address, 
J.CARL YURK, Room 720, 
56 Fifth Avenue, Chicago. Ills. 
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FOUND AT LAST! 


ENNIE ATCHLEY bas at last found a 

place where she can rear GOOD QUEENS 
all the year round. I am now located just 
about as far south as one can well get in the 
U.8. Iwill mail you a Nice Untested Queen, 
from now till March, for $1.00; 6 for #35.00. 
Tested, 3-bands, $1.50. 


Remember, I mailed queens to Virginia last 
winter successfully when the ground was 
frozen a foot. Those wishing queens by the 
quantity for next year, apply early. lam 
testing a large lot of Fine Breeders, and those 
wishing the finest, can have orders booked 
now and Queens can be sent next Spring. 
$5.00 each; when $4.50 accom panies the order, 
secures one line Breeder. 

JENNIE ATCHLEY, 
BEEVILLE, Bee bo., TEX. 
Mention the Americun Bee Journal. 
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